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“P $S its 1 Se 


From the Lady’ 's Book. 
“THERE, | KNEW IT!” 
BY T. S. AUTHUR. 

“Tnere, | knew it! LT just knew it!” 

“ Knew what, Sally ?” asked Mr, Poppleton, as 
soon as he had affected an entrance, after having 
given the bell a pretty strong pull. He had heard 
his wite’s exclamation while standing without, and 
perceived, by her tone and manner, that she 
good deal disturbed. 

“Why, I knew that bell would wake the baby.” 

“'Then, my dear, why didn’t you have the baby 
carried up into the chamber ? Or why, if you knew 
the bell would wake him, did’nt you unlock the 
door, before 1 came to it? 


was a 


You must have known 
» that it was my time to come home, and I suppose, 
from your expecting that the bell would wake the 
baby, you were looking for me every moment.” 
“ Yes, that is a fact,” Mrs. Poppleton said, in a 
calmer tone. “It was wrong in me,.l know, not 
to have sent the nurse up stairs with him ;. but then 
I was so busy, that, although I was thinking about 
it, and was worried at the idea of the bell’s ringing, 
yet, somehow or other, | put off speaking te her 
from moment to mement, until.it was too late. I 
really believe I shall never reform myself into a 
sensible, consistent woman.” 


“If you are in the effort to correct any fault of 


character, my dear,” Mr. Poppleton said, kindly, 


“you haye everything to hope. An occasional 
lapse, makes us more vigilant in self-government 
afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps so,” Mrs. Poppleton said. “ But just 
There will be 


I do think I have 


hear how that baby is screaming ! 
no peace now, until I take hin ! 
the crossest children !” 

And Mrs. Poppleton hurried up stairs where the 
baby had been taken jost two tmimutes too late, to 
spend some ten minutes in getting it quieted off to 
sleep again. 

‘A pretty fair touch of said 
Mr. Poppleton, musingly, as he threw himself back 
into the reeking-chair. “* And Sally is not the only 
one who has eause to blame herself in respect to 


hiwnan nature '” 


the sin of procrastination. [ believe 


husband, 


her loving 
for all he can give such good advice when 
occasion requires, is not guiltless inthis matter.” 
No very pleasant ideas were now conjured up in 
Mr. Poppleton’s mind, and he 
oughtful until dinner was announecd. 


sat musing and 

The meal 
over, he returned to his counting-room, and became 
Half an hour had 


neighbor came 


again absorbed in’ business. 


searcely elapsed, when a in and 


said— 
“Well Poppleton, our friend Hempsted. is ‘done 
for.’ ” 
‘What !” ejaculated Poppleton, turning pale. 
ah. hy, Heimpsted has fanled.”’ 
“There, 


knew it!” 


I knew it! exclaimed the other, “1 


“Then if you knew it, of course 
all in for it,’ 


you are not at 


* remarked the fri nad, eptne thy. 


ejaculated Harvey, striking his fist upon 


much,” 


) shall have to 


* Ain’t L? Yes, but I am though, to the tune of 


five thousand deHars !”’ 

** And you knew he was going to fail ?” 

“| knew he must fail; and have been gomg for 
a week past to sell his note to a brok@r, without 
recourse ; but fool-like, have put it off, and now I 
must come in, I suppose, for a meagre compromise 
of some thirty cents ina dollar. It is too bad !” 

““Well, Poppleton, we grow wiser as we grow 
older,” remarked the friend, 
Harvey. 


whom we will call 
“ Bought wit, they say, is best. . You 
will hardly be caught in another such a scrape.” 

“No, that I will not!” Poppleton responded, 
emphatically. 

Harvey, after lounging in Mr. Poppleton’s coun. 
ting room for half an hour, returned to his own 
store. 

**Has Mr. Campbell been bere?” 
one of the clerks. 

* Yes, and he 
thirty minutes,” 

* There, 


waited for you some twenty or 
was the reply. 
I knew he 


here to day!” 
the 


would be 


counter, 


** He said he would like to have seen you very 


added the clerk, “ before closing with 


Wright & Co. -for the twenty causes of prints, of 


which he was speaking. He said that he would 
rather have had your assortment of patterns at the 
sume price, if you would agree to his terms.” 

Be sure I would! Who 
wants better terms than cash these times! 


** Agree to his terms ? 
It is too 
bad!” ‘This last ejaculation was made to himself, 
as he retired into his counting room, where be 
contimued. “ Ain’t Ta most consummate fool! I 
knew. he would be here this afternoon, and I inten. 
His cash 


ded to aceept his terms. would have 


earried me clear through to-morrow, and now I 
‘shin it? until I'm sick as death, and 
then, ten chances to one, if Lain’t protested. Fool, 
that Lam!” 

“ Well, he is a fool” remarked the clerk, as the 
principal retired to his counting room, on being 


fool, 


informed that he had missed a good customer.— 
* He knew Campbell would be here, and wanted to 
sell him his goods, and yet was out of the way at 
the 

“Does Mr. Yielding stay here?” asked a stout 


very moment. Well, this is a queer world.” 


man with a big stiek in his hand, which he 


to the floor with an emphatic rap. 


breught 


“'Phat is my name,” said the clerk bowing. 

‘Ah, very well,” said the man, taking from his 
pocket a bundle of papers, and carefully looking 
* You superseded a debt for Thomas 
Appleton, L bcheve, 


dee 


ever them. 

some six months ago, did you 

not inquired the man, drawmg forth a paper, 

and looking up into the face of the young man. 
“Ves, 1 did—and what of it ?” 


** Nothing : 


only he las failed to come forward 


with the money, and we must look to you for ut.” 


* Tumph! Lknew it! DT was sare of this, when 


I was weak enough to go that fellow’s secunty!” 


sand Mr. 
+s Are 


Yielding, in 


you ready to take 


an excited tone. 


up the account 1iew 


he asked of 


asked the man with a business air, unmimdful 
the clerk’s exclamation. 

** Hlave you seen Appleton?” 

* Yes; but he says he can’t do anything, and we 
intend looking to you.” 

“Well; 

“Twenty dollars. ’ 


how much is it ?” 


** Here it is, then; I suppose there is no getting 
away from it. Tknew it! 1} was as sure that this 
would be the end of it as that LT had a head on my 
shoulders.” 

! nuttered the constable as 
he walked away, after pocketing the debt, cests of 


inter 


“ The more fool you! 


suit, rests, fees, ete.“ But you're only 4 small 
sample of the children of foily Lineet m ury walks.” 
“Well, brother chip, 


said another oflicer of the law, addressing the indi. 
vidual of the 


how do you do to-day?” 


‘big stick,’ jast alluded to. 
* Hhearty—how are you?” 

“QO, bright as ever. How's business ?” 
“Rather dull, Never koew 


come. haven't really got .any. 


money so hard to 


People 


Use-te- 


could frighten a fellow out of-chim at once by 


saying ‘jail’—but it’s no use now. Some folks 
that Ll know of would be glad to-ect even there.” 
“*Tlard times, that’s a fact. Let me at 1 be. 


lieve Pve got a little bit of paper for you. 


poe 


* For mie said. constable number one 
* Nothing for me, 


“Yes, haere it is. 


, looking 
I reckon.” 
amerced inthe debt 
when you suffered to go ou his 
own recognizanee—and he fe 
“There, I knew that would be the upshot of it, 
when | allowed him to go! 


halfalarmed, 
You are 
f Tlendrickson, 


is now G, 'T. 


W hat an unconscionable 
And the debt is nine ty dollars. I-shall 
never be able to pay at 1°” 


fool Lam! 


“Ill take a smart man toe get away from me,” 
said the other, ** 1 make all my customers toe the 
mark.” 


oe 


* And ine among the rest 


“Of course. You know every man must do his 
duty. If you had done your duty, you would rot 


have been in the bad fix that you are. So come 
along.” 

While this little 
was surveying herself! mm a yorror that huang in a 
the 


She was young and beautiful, and was 


scene was passing, a maiden 


house opposite to where officers of law stoed 
conversing. 
dressed to vo out, with richness and clegance. 

* Pon't think the 
Julia?” said her mother, coming mto thi 
the 


66 ¢ - no, 


you pavements too damp, 


roo ut 


thy 5 archi dry. it 


is a beautiful day, and the streets are crowded with 


nionmnt, 

ma’! Lam sure 

laches.’’ 
* Stull, 


nents wiust be damp, for only yesterday it raed 


my child, the air is raw, and the. pave 


throughout the day.” 


* Indeed, ma’, you are. too particul ir. l 


im net 
such a punny one thet 1 ecarnot breathe the fresh 
air. lam sure Lai as healthy as Emeline Vodd, 


nr t lore nee 


Wilhamson, 
only ton minutes 


as y ou ur 


and | saw them yo Dv, 


” 
moo, 


very susCe ptible 
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know that yesterday you complained of « sore throat, 
and I have heard you cough several times through 
the day. I really wish you would not go out.” 

“JT wont go, uuless you say that I may,” and 
the tears came into Julia’s eyes, indicating the 
great sacrifice she would make, if compelled to re- 
main at home. 

‘This touched her mother’s feelings, and she said, 
** T do not wish. to deprive you of your anticipated 
pleasure, Julia. It is only because I fear for your 
health that L object to your walking out to-day.” 

“ But, indeed, ma,’ there is no danger. See, I 
have on my thick-soled shoes, and I won't stay 
long.” 

“* Indeed I am afraid, Julia,” the mother urged, 
though half relenting. 
perceive this. 

“Say yes, ma’! Do! I won’t stay but an hour.” 

* An hour im the street would be sure to give you 
a violent cold.” 


The daughter was quick to 





{in the hope that its warmth and repose would 


““O, but I don’t expect to be in the street all the — 


time. Ihave half-a-dozen calls to make, and shall 
be in the-house two-thirds of the time.” 

“ Well, Julia, 1 suppose I must say yes. 
do it reluctantly. 


But | 
Remember, I shall look for you 
home in an hour; and do not, upon any account, 
remain long m the street.” 

“QO, no, I shallbe very careful.” And the light- 
hearted maiden glanced from her mother’s presence 
like a sunbeam. 

True to her word, Julia returned at the end of 
an hour. 

“Tam glad you are back,” said her mother “ for 
I have been troubled about you ever since you went 
I hope you have not taken cold.” 

I feel in a glow all over. Its 
delightful out, and the streets are throngedwith 
ladies. 


a Way. 


“QO, no, ma’! 


I should not have been home for an hour 
yet, if TL had’nt promised you.” 

The checks of the maiden a heightened 
color, and her eye sparkled with unusual lustre. 
These her mother noticed ; and also, an almost im. 


pereeptible huskiness of the voice: the latter, she 


wore 


thought, at times, was only imagination; stili she 
felt uneasy, and mentally blamed herself 
ins yiclded to her daughter's importunitics. 


wus causc 


for av. 

There 
whose consti. 
tution was a very delicate one, had taken cold, and 
long before nightfall, was troubled with a slight pain 
in her side, running up towards her shoulders every 
tine she 


forher uneasiness. Julia, 


took a more than usua!ly long breath.— 
Although she had obeyed her mother’s injunetions 
to return within an hour, yet she had remained in 
the street nearly the whole time of her absence, 
durimg which the dampness of the pavements had 
thoroughly penetrated to her feet. 

The pain in her side continued slowly to increase ; 
but Julia was unwilling to mention it, for she felt 
that she had been imprudent. Her father noticed 
her ae color at tea-time, and said laneh-. 
1 rely — 

“You blush as deeply, Julia, as if your beau 
were present.” 

‘Lhe quicker motion of her heart, occasioned by 
this remark, increased the pain in her side to such 
« degree that she could searecly bear it without be. 
But she 
father’s pleas vot sally. 
failed not 


of something wrong? 


traying its existence, > made the effort, and 


still 
to detect the existence 


replied playfully to her 
her mother’s eye 


and her heart emote her. 
Julia, whose side still continued to pain her very 
badly at every imspiration, retired early to her bed 


relieve her. 

“What is that?” asked Mrs. Colburn, Julia’s 
mother, about ten o’clock in the evening, as she sat 
in the parlor with her husband. And she listened 
attentively. 

“ What is it? I don’t hear anything,” Mr. Col- 
burn said. 

“ There it isagain. Don’t you hear it?” 

“No. What does it sound like?” 

“Like a groan. ‘There! didn’t you hear it 
again?” And she rose and pulled the bell. 

“1 didfhear something. 
seemed. 
perhaps.” 


“Go up, Susan, andsee if anything is the matter 


A faint low moan, it 
But it is only the wind moving a shutter, 


with Julia,” Mrs. Colburn said to the servant who ‘ 


entered at the moment. 

The servant departed. 

“There it is again!” the mother once more 
said. “I am afraid something is the matter with 
Julia.” 

“QO, I expect not, she seemed well enough at 
tea-time.” 

In a few minutes the servant returned, ane said 
that Miss Julia complained of a pain in her side. 

“'There, I knew it! I knew it!” Mrs. Colburn 
exclaimed, so soon as the servant had withdrawn. 

“Knew what, Mary?” Mr. Colburn asked, in a 
serious tone. 

“ Why, I knew that she would take cold when 
ict her walk out this afternoon.” 

“'Then why inthe world did you let her go!” 
To this question poor Mrs. Colburn was. silent, 
for she knew not what reply to make. 

“ But L must ran up and see her,” and the mo- 
ther hurried off to Julia’s chamber. 

** What ails you, my dear?” she asked anxiously. 

“QO, ma’, I feel just as though a knife were run 
into my side, every time I draw a breath. O dear! 
© dear! what shall Ido!” and the poor sufferer 
almost sereamed with pain. 

* Julia’s very ill,” Mrs. Colburn said to her hus. 
band as she re-entered the parlor, ina few moments 
after she had left it. 


om 


“She has a dreadful pain in 
her side, which [ fear may end in pleurisy. Hadn't 
ve better send off at once for the doctor ?”’ 

“Certainly we had!” and Mr, Colburn pulled 
the bell with a sudden jerk. 

“Pell John,” he said to a servant who entered, 
“to run for the Doctor, and say to him that we wish 
to sce him immediately, as Julia is very sick.” 

“ Yes, sir.” And the servant hurried awav. 

“ You say, that she has a very bad pain in her 
side?” Mr. Colburn said, moving towards the door, 

“() ves, and it almost makes her scream out at 
every breath she draws.” 

“ Where do you feel pain, my dear?” the father 
asked with anxious tenderness, entering his daugh- 


ter’s chamber, and going up to the bed-side. 


“QO pa’, it is all through my right side and 
shoulder.” 

“Isit very bad Julia ’” 

“It seems as if a knife were ron through me, 


every breath I draw.” And the poor girl actually 
screamed out with the 


“ ik 


acuteness of the pum. 


oor Child!" ejaculated the father compassion. 


ately, laying his hand upon her forehead, that was 


cold with a clanuny prespiration. 
In the mean time, the mother had ordered hot 


water te be brenelt inte the ream, with which she 


non atrpriate d bent fry le af fj enrrel we ppiied 


them, as hot us s could be borne; to Julia’s side, in 


_ the hope of producing temporary relief. ‘The irra 


tation thus occasioned, allayed, in some degrec, the 
acuteness of the pain, but not sufficiently to produce 
_ the desired relief; she was still in great agony when 


the physician arrived. 
’ stitution was feeble, and unable to 
without a severe shock, so violent an attack as that 
under which she was evidently labouring. His first 


effort towards subduing the disease, was to bleed 


her freely, which soon reduced the pain; 


gentle slumber. 
But this was only a temporary condition. 


had returned, though not with its original, kuife- 


like acuteness, and there was with it much fever. 
, 
‘ It is needless to trace the progress of the disease. 


At the end of the third or fourth day 
abated, but not until it had almost spent the lif 


that sustained it; slowly did Julia Colburm recover 


from this severe illness, but with a constitution so 


enfeebled, that she*could scarcely bear the slightest 
exposure. 


“ You look very bad my dear,” said Mrs. Hartley, 


who with her daughter Mary, a .delic “ate 
able to sit up in her chamber. “ What did you say 
had been the matter with her, Mrs Colburn?” 

“ Something of the pleurisy.” 

** Indeed ! That was bad” 


“She went out, one pleasant afternoon, about 


ten days ago, when the pavements were damp frou 


a recent rain, and took a violent cold.” 


wry 


said. “ You must be more careful hereafter.” 


“ But [ had not the Teast idea that it would make 


me sick, Mrs. Hartley,” 
into the { 


Julia 


uce of her visitor. 


rephed 


“ No, they don’t think anything will lurt them,” 


Mrs. Colburn. said. 
out that she would take cold.” 
“Still, ma’, you consented that T should 

would not have gone out.” 
“T know I did; and there I was wrong.” 
“ Strange,” 
Colburn and ** that 
her child, and one so delicate as 


Julia, any mother 
Julia, 
the damp pavement when she knew she would take 


cold 


* Poor Julia Colburn has hada sick time of it,” 


Mrs. Hartley remarked to her husband that evening 
. Ah, indeed ! I did 

What has been the matter with her?” 
“ Pleurisy, 1 believe.” 


“ Why, how in the world did that happen?” 


“It happened strange enough; her mother let 


her go out one afternoon a week or two age 
the pavements were damp, und she took cold.” 


"That was very imprudent.” 


“Tmprudent! It was worse than that! Mrs 
Colburn eaid, that she knew she would take cold, 
when she let her go out.” 

“She ust be a strange kind of a mother!” Mr 
flartley remarked as he turned to his new paper, 

“OO ma’! exclamed Mary, coming ito the 
parlor at th moment * Sec birere, Mr. Willie: 

a te a ball ticket for the , wha off tk 


He looked grave when he 
saw her condition, for he well knew that her eon. 


withstand, 


other 
remedial agents, such as the case seemed to require, 
were then used, and in the course of an hour, much 
to the joy of the parents, the patient fell off into a 


Wher 
the physician came on the next morning, the pain 


, its violenee 


grirl ol 
seventeen, had call in to see Julia, after she was 


Mat was very imprudent, Julia,” Mrs. Hartley 
looking up 


“Bat t knew when she went 


said Mrs. Hartley to her daughter, 
as the two passed into the street, on leaving Mes. 
should let 


vo out orm 


not know that she was th 


, When 
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morrow bight, with a note stating, that, if agreea. 
ble, he will call for me at the hour.” 

* Tle is very kind,” Mrs. Hartley said. 

* But I hardly think it prudent for you to go out 
Mary,” her father said, “ especially to a ball. You 
know that you take cold very easily, and that the 
slightest cold affects your throat.” 


“There is no danger at all, pa!” Mary urged ; 


* And I want 
to go so badly ; you know that I have not been to 


the moisture gathering in her eyes. 


a single ball this season, and it is hard to deny me | 


the pleasure of this. 1 will dress warmly in going 
and retarning, and you know that there is no dan- 
ger of taking cold in a ball room.” 

** | don’t think we need fear her taking cold, 
father,” the mother remarked, “ and it will be such 


atreat! Indeed, Lam afraid we have kept her al- 


most too close for her health; she needs exercise } 


and freedom.” 


“* Well, perhaps you know best,” was the quiet 


reply of Mr. Hartley as he turned to his newspaper, 


apd went on reading. 

“JT shall be so happy!” ejaculated Mary, in a 
low tone to her mother. 

* But you must be very careful, my dear; the 
Jeast cold you know, will affect your throat,” Mrs. 
Hartley said, earnestly, for now that her husband 
iad shifted off the responsibility upon her, she felt 
snore serious about the matter. 

* OFT shall be careful, ma’; but there is no dan. 
ver. Llow do other girls get along ?” 

* Other girls have better constitution than you 
have, Mary; don’t forget that. You eannot bear 
ihe smallest exposure, and so must be extremely 
eareful of yoursé :i,”” 

* Dou't fear, ma’. T shall take care of myself.” 

On the next evening, arrayed, m her thin ball 
dress, and light satin slippers, Mary Hartley await- 
edt he arrival of Mr. Willie 

“* Hadn't you better put your thick shoes on, 
Mary ?” asked her mother, “ and take your slippers 


with you?” 


” 


**) no, ma,’”’ what is the use of it. 


I have only 
to siep into the carriage and out again.” 

* But you have to step upon the pavements, and 
they are cold and damp at this season. Remember 
Julia Colburn.” 

* Julia Colburn was on the street an hour; she 
told ine se herself, when we were there yesterday ; 
and she said, she knew then that she would take 
cold.” 

* She must be a yery strange girl to expose her- 
self, when she knew that she would take cold.’ 

“So L thought them, But, indeed, ma’, there is 
not the least danger; I ean run across the pave- 
muent in an instant, anid then it is all over. I dis. 
like troubling Mr. Williams with my shoes; it is 
always unpleasant ta do 80," Some young ladies 
like to give their company all the trouble they can; 
but T think it wrong to give any, where it can pos. 
sibly be avoided.” 

** Well, L suppose y6u must have your own way 
about it. But, indeed, Mary, I would much rather 
se you wear your thick shoes. You will take 
your cloak of course.” 

*O yes, all young.ladies throw their cloaks lightly 
over ther shoulders. Ah! there is the carriage 
now,” she added, as a vehicle stopped at the door. 

In a few Mr. Williams entered, and 
found Mary ready to aecompany him. 

* You must be carefal not to let hertake cold, Mr. 
Williams,” said Mrs. Hartle y, n atone of concern. 


moment 





QO, L will be very careful, madam ; the windows 
of the carriage are all closed.” 

A sigh escaped Mrs. Hartley's bosom, as she saw 
Mary glide across the pavement and enter the car- 
riage, for she did not feel at case in her mind. 

It was nearly three in the morning when Mary 

' returned. ; 

“How late you have staid Mary!” Mrs. Hart 

ley remarked, as she opened the door for her 
. daughter. 

* But you eught not to have sat up for me all 
this time ma’.”’ 

The quick ear of the mother detected a change 
in the sound of her daughter's voice. It was evi- 
dently hoarser than it was when she parted with 
her early in the evening; but she did not remark 
upon it. 

It was, perhaps, an hour after Mary had retired 
, to her room, which adjoimed that of her parents, 
‘that both of the latter were aroused from partial 
sleep, by her loud and convulsive coughing. 

“ There, I knew it! [knew it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hartley, in a distressed voice. “I knew this 
would be the case when I let her go to the ball!” 

“ And still you permitted her to go!” Mr. Hart- 
pley mentally said, ‘t Strange inconsistency !” 

It was nearly two,hours before the constant tick- 
ling in the larynx and trachea would permit Mary 
During all thatgsifie the 

cough was loud, concussive and imeessant, jaring 

her whole frame, and producing a degree of exhaus- 
gtion that finally, itself, subdued the irritation, and 
»athe sufferer fell off imto a deep sleep. 

On the next day, Mary could not speak above a 
whisper; she had a high fever, and an exhausting 
cough, o¢easioned by the tickling in the throat, 
that had returged. 


to sink into slumber. 


the high state of inflammation that existed in the 
lining membrane, leeches were applied by the phy- 
sician, which produced some degree of alleviation ; 
but, by no means perfect nor permanent. 

Between the fever and the cough, both of which 
continued for nearly a week, Mary Hartley was 
reduced to the helpless state of an infant. From 

this, she began slowly to recover, but nature only 
reacted partially ; the had been too much for 
} the delicate frame—the healthy stamina of her 


_ system were gone. For a few years she lingered 


on, a burden to herself, and, at the age of twenty. | 


two, sunk into an early grave. 

Shall we go on, and multiply instances of the 
singular folly so common to more than half of the 
world, that we have presented in pictures to the 
reader? Or shall we pause here? A word to the 
wise it is said is sufficient ; but for fear that all our 
reader are not of that favored class, we will draw 
one more sketch. 

“It was a little better than selfmurder !” mur- 
mured a young lady, with a slender frame and 
wasp-like waist, dashing aside a tear as she turned 
from the grave of Mary Hartley. ‘ How well do 
I remember, though but a small girl, the night when 
she took cold; and it is said that her mother and 
father both tried to persuade her not to go to the 
ball, but that she would not be influenced by them. 
Strange folly !” 

“ Indeed, Jane,” said the mother of this young 
lady to her on the eyening of the same day, as she 
was dressing to go out, “ you will seriously injure 
your health if you lace yourself so tightly.” 

*O, Tam not tight, ma’, see there ; that is not 
tight.” 
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To relieve this, and draw off 
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“Yes but I consider it very tight; Jane, if you 
continue compressing your chest in that way, you 








will break down your health; in a few years from 
4his, when severe dutics will tax to the utmost your 
natually delicate frame, you will sink in pain and 
exhaustation under them.” 

“QO, never fear for that ma’, Iam not tight® 
drawing at the same time, upon the laceings of her 
stays, with all her strength. 

“1 am afraid, my child, that you will know the 
truth when its convictions will have come too late.” 
And the mother sighed. ; 

“You give yourself unnecessary trouble about 
my lacing,” the daughter said. 

“ No,dane, I do not; and to convince you that 
my fears are well grounded, I have procured two 
sinall drawings, one exhibiting the true form of the 
human chest, and the other its unnatural compres. 
sion by lacing, on purpose to make an unpression 
on your mind. Here you see the true form of the 


ribs, swelling out broader as they descend, to give 


free action to the heart and lungs ; and here is the 
mal-formation, by the continued external compres. 
You see that the ribs 
instead of swelling out as they descend, are all 


sion of a young lady’s stays. 


pressed forward, so as nearly to mect, thus lessen. 
ing the cavity of the chest nearly one half of its 
dimensions, Is it possible, my child, for these vital 
organs, the heart affd the lufigs, to be in a aealthy 
condition under these circumstances ? Surcly not! 
Your own wuist is fast receiving this unnatural 
form, and unless you can be prevailed upon at once 
to abandon youg folly, your after days—the days 
for which you * now living—the days of your 

st important duties, will be rendered a burden 
ll u, ande more than all, you will be unable to 
. % the. gnost dear and sacred offices: of a 
woman's Life 

* You say all this to frighten me ma’.” 

“ { do not, ny child; it is solemn truth.” 

“But I cannot believe that the first of the draw. 
ies represents truly the shape of the ribs.”’ 

“Why do you not believe it, Jane?” 

*Q, it is only one of the many schemes got up 
to frighten young ladies; but Lam not one of the 
class that ts easily alarmed.” 

The mother put away her drawings with a sigh, 
and the young lady went on to finish her toilet— 
not, however, without some reproaches from the 
monitor within, Although she pretended not to 
believe the pictured representations, yet she felt a 
convictionthat they were true; but this conviction 
she stifled. 

Three years from that time, a young mother bent 
in tears over a sweet babe, that lay opon her bosom. 

“ Dear little one! How can | put you away?” 


she muarmured—“ How ean I resign you to the 


arms of another? I cannot, indeed, my husband, 
I cannot !” 
* But the husband tenderly replied, 


“vour health, nay, your very life requires the sa- 


” 
Jane, 


erifice; every hour that our dear little one lies at 
your breast, saps the foundation of your health.— 
This our physician has decided, and we have no 
reason to doubt his skill and @igternment; let an- 
other then, perform for our babe the office of a 


nurse. You need not love her less, and she will 


be all unconscious of the change.” 4 

* But you know not, dear husband, a mother’s 
unutterable love for her first born, lielpless, inno. 
cent babe. O,1 could lay down my life for my 


sweet one 


5 
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And the young mother again gave way to tears, 
and clasped her babe with a strong, convulsive 
effort to ber bosom; then she grew calmer, and sat 
still and.thoughtful, looking down into its innocent 
sleeping face, ‘Thus she sat, silent for many min- 
utes; then, lifting her eyes, she looked with a sad, 
ta®ugh calm and resigned face upon her husband 

and said, 
“ You are right; I feel that you are right, dear 


husband! In carlicr years, [ could trifle with my . 


health, evex onder remonstrance, and with a dis. 
tinct consciousicss that | was wrong, and a con- 
vietion that my folly would one day return upon 
me, OU, how sadly now am I reaping the reward 
of that folly. Now, when I need all the strength 
of a naturally delicate body, which would have 
borne me through all of my trying duties as a 
mother, I sink under those duties, because I have 
destroyed the vital energies of my system; but I 
must subinit to its penalties. 1 feel that I cannot 
now, sacrifice all my duties in one unutterable de. 
sire to nurse my own babe; she must draw her 
food from another's bosom. O, what a strange un- 
natural folly was mine ; and | did not enter blindly 
into it. I had a distinct consciousness that evil 
would follow; | knew that I would suffer for my 
wilfulness, and I aim suffering, deeply, painfully.” 
The husband sighed as she ceased speaking, but 
he did not reply. Ina few miftutes Jane's mother 
entered with the nurse, who was hereafter to fill 
her place ; the child was resigned to her arms, and 
then the young mother hid her face on her hos. 
band’s bosom, with feelings sich as none bai a 
mother, who has thus been forced to resign her 


ll 
COMMUNICARIONG 


babe, can imagine or describe. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY AMONG THE 
MON'TEROS.* 

Tur night previous to the birth.day of Isabella 
segunda was lovely as an evening of June at 
home. ‘The rainy season had gone by and the 
flowers and fruits of the dry season were in their 
The brilliant) moonlight 
which gilded all nature witha tenfold loyclincss— 


greatest perfection. 


* Making the hideous fair, 

Aud the fair divine.” 
also awakened within us a restless propensity to 
rainble. And after a short consultation, we de. 
termined to ride the next day to the little pacblo 
of Cardenas, and there to witness, and take part 
in the jollities of a “ Birth-day” among the 
mnonteros. 

The distanee was only six or seven leagues, 
but it was necessary to make all our arrange- 
ments in time, as we were to go prepared for an 
absence until the next day. Accordingly before 
we had bidden cach other ** good night,” all our 
plans were laid and every thing snugly arranged 
for the jaunt, 

The Partido de Cardenas lay on the coast to 
the east of Camrigea, where we had taken up our 
temporary abode on the plantation of an old 
friend. The Road to Cardenas carried us through 
luxuriant and beautiful plantations of sugar and 
coffee—over wide and barren savannas, where 
nothing but the meanest species of dwarf pal- 
metto founda struggling and stunted existenee— 


* The term applied to the peasantry or countrymen— 
literally—mountaincers. 


- grate to deposit their larva in the sand. 


oe =—— 


over rapid streams, whose banks were- richly 


wreathed and covered with innumerable varicties 
of creeping vines and delicious wild flowers, so 
peculiar to the tropics—then through deep for 
ests, where the narrow path, just wide enough 
for a single. horseman to pass at a time, was 


the light of the sun, making 
“ A dun twilight to prevade.’’ 
The close branches of the trees above were oc- 
casionalli@stirred by @ wandering breeze, or the 
startling of a frightened parrot. 
Now and then we would encounter a detach. 


ment of land crabs on their annual march from | 


the mountain to the sea shore, where they- mi- 
These 
would monopolize the whole path as they crossed 
it, and we would sometimes be obliged to draw 
up-our horses and wait patiently for them to pass. 
At other times, when their ranks seemed a little 
broken, we would spur our reluctant horses 
through the midst of the ugly creatures, and 
after floundering through them at the emminent 
hazard of being thrown from our rearing and 
kicking animals into their midst, to be caught 


we would be forced to dismount, and with heavy 
sticks Stmike the claws from our horses legs. For 
the crabs, as danger approaches, throw them. 
selves into an attitude of defenee, with their 


large and powerful pinchers erected, and what-@ of an unruly dental member. 


» Mediecos. 


sports, to cut away the weeds from among the 
coffee trees, The old fellow after giving himself 
sufficient time to stretch and rub open his eyes 
to gaze upon such an array of strangers, came 
forward to relieve us of our horses; but as there 


; were too many for him to nianage, all, with the 
cempletely roofed over head by the thick foliage 


which shut ont, not only the heat, but almost all | 


exception of the French Medico and myself, re- 
mained without.. Upen entering the hut, we 
were met by the Senora, who inquired if we were 
On being informed by my friend the 
Frenchman, that'‘such were our ecognomens, we 


_ were without farther parley shown the object of 


our visit. 

In the darkest corner of the room among a 
heap of pillows and cushions we discovered our 
patient—a young Senorifa apparently about six- 
teen. Her fine black eyes, so peculiar to Span- 
ish females, were the only. features to be seen. 
Every «her part of her head and face was com. 
pletely enveloped im napkins and handkerchiefs, 


_as the old matron said, to keep out the cold, 


notwithstanding the heat of the weather was 
almost insufferable. 

With all the gravity of the profession, my 
French friend proceeded to remove the mountain 


» of napkins, which the solicitude of the mother 
upon the points of ten thousand upraised nippers, ° 


had heaped upon her; while 1, with the dignity 
which I thought the importance ef, the occasion 
demanded, made inquiries as to the symptoms of 
her disease. 

This we at length aseertained to be a meeting 


Forthwith, a con- 


ever objcet comes within tHeir reach feccives? sultation was held, when we deemed it expedi- 


their biting gripe, and they never loosen their | 


hold till the claw is broken from the body, and 
forced apart, 

Thus we rode on, with a variety of novel ob- 
jects to interest us; oceasionally departing a 
little from the direct path to call in upon the 
estate of some acquaintance for refreshments, 
and to make additions to our little party ; until 
as we approached the Pucblo, we numbered some 
ten or twelve—Spaniards, Frenchmen and Yan- 
kees ;—all determined to wake the * Birthday” 
pass off as cheerfully as possible, and each one 
seemed bent upon appeepriating to himself his 
full share of the sport. 

We were within a short distance of our desti- 
nation, When an old man running into the path 
before us, begged us in the name of the Holy 
Mother to tell him if there was not a Medico in 
our company. Upon being answered in the 
affirmative, and that two of our party were phy- 
sicians, (a Frenchman and inyself,) he seemed 
half beside himself with joy, and entreated us, if 
we were buenos christeanos, to go with him to his 
rancho, for his daughter had a mal enfermedad, 
and unless she could see a Medico, she would 
certainly die and lose the benefit of the fiesta. 
It seemed a dreadful affair to -the old man that 
his child should thus be deprived of so much fun 
—the enjoyment of which she had doubtless an- 
ticipated ever since the last holiday. 

We accordingly turned aside from the road 
and followed him through a eane field, till we 
came to his rancho, which he now dignified with 
the name of Cafetal, and which consisted of a 
palin-leaf hut surrounded by a few dozen stanted 
and half cultivated coffee trees. 

Her 


peranoated and crippled aegro, whose task it was, 


we disturbed the shumbers of an old su- 


before joining with his master in the lioliday 


_in the Fandango at the fiesta. 


ent, in order to restore the equilibrium of the 
nervous system, that the offending member be 
immediately expelled. But how was this impor- 
tant operation to be performed ? 


were 


Neither of us 
the necessary 
ly were wanting. What 
could we do?—If the naughty fang were not 
removed, our fair patient must certainly be de- 


traveling dentists, and 


instruments, conseq 


prived of the long anticipated happiness of joining 
The tooth must 
Besides our reputation as gran Me- 
dicos depended on its extraction. 


come out! 


In this dilemma we consulted with our Yankee 
friends outside, knowing that in such a case of 
emergency, Yankce ingenuity might accomplish 
much. Our cmbarrassment was no sooner made 
known, than a brother New Englander caught 
at an idea, and springing from his horse soon 
disappeared among the coffee trees. After a 
short absence he again made his appearance, 
holding firmly by the baek a veteran land crab. 
The disgusting creature made every attempt to 
relieve himself from the firm grasp of his captor, 
but in vain. He could net bring his powerful 
nippers to bear upon any vulnerable part. With 
the crab in his hand, our Yankee friend entered 
the hut, and introduced himself as a third Me 
dico; and promised if the patient would but 
hold still for half a moment, the painful tooth 
should be removed and a radical cure effected. 
The Senorita seemed at first very averse to hay 
ing the operation performed with so ugly and 
novel an instrument, and looked upon the new 
comer with suspicion. But upon being assured 
that he was ‘** an buen Medico,” and that he 
never used any other means for extracting re. 
fractory teeth, she at length consented and held 
her mouth wide open. ‘This was no sooner done 
than the new-fashioned forcepts were grappled 


sat 


wat 





upon the sinning molar, and out it came, to the 
gratification of the patient, no less than the op- 
erator and his assistants. 
ation performed, and a few after directions given, 
our new-school dentist cooly pocketed his fee, 
(for fear, as he said, the cure would not be 
appreciated) and we bid our fair patient and her 
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called for our horses, and started once more on 
vur return for Camrioca, all well pleased with 
our little adventure ; but none more so than our 
Yankee friend, the dentist, who now could en. 


counter the squadron of emigrating crabs, with 


| a better feeling than the day before, as they had 


parents ‘‘ adieu,’’ much gratified and amused | 


with the result of our novel adventure. 
We found the little pueblo alive with prepara. 


tions for the sports of the evening ; on all sides | 


banners were waving, and flaming inscriptions 
were posted up at every corner of the streets. 

The noise of laughter mingled with the music 
of a hundred guitars, expressed the mirth and 
thoughtlessness of the hour. 

Little groups in their gay holiday dresses were 
asseinbled in every shady plaee, while the Senoras 
might be seen busily engaged in decorating with 
flowers and evergreens the dancing rooms, and 


_ friends, the horses and the postilions. 


arranging the tables, which they had taken care | 


should not be scantily supplied. We disposed of 
our horses at the Caf, and mixiug with the 
crowd assembled under the wide spread porch of 
the largest house, endeavored to throw aside our 


— 


been the means, with a little Yankee ingenuity, 
of helping us out of an unpleasant dilemma, and 
furnishing him with an agreeable partner in the 
amusements of the night. S.C. 5. 





BLOEGRARPETF - | 
MURAT: 

Prom the Prench of Jules Pustin. 

Murat, afterwards created King of Naples by ‘ 

Napoleon, was born in the year 1771, on a cold 


winter night, ina tavern, in the neighborhood of 
Cahors. He grew up at the tavern door; his © 


— 


One fine morning, when he was fifteen, young 
Murat mounted a horse and turned trooper. 
After a while he deserted and came to Paris, poor 


‘and almost destitute of clothing, and hired him- 


nationalities, and for the nonce to be good Span- 


iards and pious Catholics. 
In this we succeeded very well, or at least 
they had the sense and good manners to make 


us feel ourselves perfectly at home. And we 


were but a little while among them when we ; 


found that we were as much engaged in every 
new sport that was started, as if we ourselves 
had been the originators of them. We feasted 
as much gusto as the most unsophisticated 
Montero. 

At length came the dancing, which was the 
principle diversion of the evening. The largest 
houses in the village were used for this purpose ; 
and all took part promiscuously in the amuse- 
ments. Each person, in his turn, might eall for 
whatever dance he preferred. 


however, seemed to be the most popular. In 


self asa servant boy; at an eating-house. 
This was at the time of the Freneh revolution. ° 


‘ Louis the XVI's throne had already begun to 


all Frenchmen were revolutionists. 


> 


; nobles. 


totter. There were no more faithful subjects— 
Murat en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the times and de- 
clared himself violently opposed to all kings and » 
Little did he then think that he himself 


was to wear a crown and be addressed as ** Your 


» Majesty.” 


with them and joined in their amusement with ° 


By degrees every thing tooka new form. The 
old order of society was overturned, established 


, man gave way to new ones, and among others 
' to Captain Bonaparte. 


The “ Zapatero,” | 


this dance children and old grandmothers were ; 


often partners; and the dancer who could tire 
out the most partners, received the loudest ap- 
plause. 

The ** Cachuca” and “ Fandango” were how- 
ever patronized by some ; and it was in the latter 
dance, we were so fortunate as to discover our 
little friend of the ** mal infermedad.” 
perfectly recovered from the pain of the operation ; 
and, notwithstanding her pretty face was a little 
swollen, she seemed as happy as if she had never 
in her life known such a thing as pain; and in 
the feelings of her gratitude, she made an offer 
of her hand as a partner to our friend the crab- 
claw dentist. 

The offer he was obliged to exeuse himself 
from, as he was unacquainted with the gyrations 
of the dance. It was not long, however, before 
I detected him shoflling it along with her in the 
** Zapatero,” and he appeared to enjoy it equally 
as well as his lively little partner. 

Thus the night wore away ; all alike forgetful 
that time had wings, and the dawn appeared 
betore any of us began to think of fatigue or 
sleep. But all holidays have an end, and so hag 
the “ birth-day.” Bidding “ boenos noches” to 
our friends, with whom we had by this time es- 
tablished ourselves on a familiar footing, we 


She had | 


Murat, with a crowd of other soldiers, accom. 
panied Bonaparte into Italy, and accomplished 
under his direction, more wonders than even 
Hannibal's soldiers themselves. 

Soon another change, and Murat was Bona- 
parte’s aid-de.camp. It was Murat, that Napo- 
leon sent to take possession of conquered cities. 
It was Murat, 


whom he sent to the 


authorities in Paris who disputed his glory. 


envious 
And 
still as the star of Napoleon was seen rising in 
the east, a little faint star might be seen at the 
side of it. It was the star of Murat! 

When Italy was conquered, Bonaparte turned 
his attention towards Egypt. Hither Murat fol- 
lowed him. They were now inseparable. 

They arrived in Egypt; fought at Cairo— 
fought at Mount ‘Tabor, where the ‘Turkish 
cavalry, glittering with gold and steel, awaited 
them. Murat was here also; and, after the 
splendid victory, was created general. 

Suddenly Bonaparte changes his plans and re- 
turns to France, to mount upon his throne, and 
such a throne ![—Murat is now his first Lieuten- 
ant. It was Murat who, sword in hand, drove 
from Saint Cloud the council of 500, who opposed 
Napoleon's power. From that day Bonaparte 
had the mastery. 
to Murat. 

To repeat all the battles in which Murat took 
a part, would be to recount all the Emperor's 


He gave his sister in marriage 


battles—those stupendous victories! Muratcom. 
manded the cavalry at Marengo. 
taking of Ulm. 


Ile was at the 
He was the first to enter Vien- 
na, and among the foremost of the cavalry who 


: parte family every one had his turn. 


> two Sicilies was given him. 


: . Se 
entered Austerlitz at full gallop. He was at 
Jena, at Varsovia, at Friedland and Eylau. 


Spain has seen him, impetuous and_ brilliant, 


_ dashing into the midst of the field of battle, cov- 


ered with gold and embroidery; his plumes 
waving in the wind; his sabre glancing in the 
sun-light ; and whoever beheld him in his glori- 


, ous intrepid youth, amid the roar of cannon and 


the clang of trumpets, without being reminded 
of the gods whom Homer describes as mingling 
in the wars of mortals. 

At the conclusion of the war with Spain, Jo- 


» seph Bonaparte was made king of that country. 


Murat wanted to be king now ; for in the Bona- 
Search was 
made for a crown for Murat; and that of the 
Behold him now 
king! A great change that, from the tavern to 
the throne—from the little white apron of the 
apprentice boy to the royal robes of the king. 


, But at that time all in France were on the same 


level; poverty, riches, all alike. Artificial dis- 
tinctions were overturned. Behold the Emperor, 
the same on the little rock where he died, as on 
the throne of France. 

It will be long before the two Sicilies will 
possess such another king as Murat. 

But alas, in the midst of his prosperity, an order 
came from Bonaparte, commandiug Murat to 
repair immediately to Russia. 

Murat obeyed. He bid farewell to Italy, 
threw himself once more upon his war-horse, and 
was among the figst to enter Moscow. At Mas- 
cow the French army confessed itself vanquished, 
nok by the Russians, but by the Russian winter— 
and what little child has not heard of the retreat 
from Moscow ? 

We come now to the recital of ingratitude. 
Murat deserted the Emperor, when the Emperor 
was unfortunate. Forgetting all the benefits 
heaped upon him by one who called him his 
brother, he allied himself with the enemies of 
France. 

“| suppose,” said Bonaparte writing to Murat, 
“that you are not one of those who think the 
lion is dead. 


You have done me all the harm 


you could. ‘The title of king has turned your 
head. If you wish ‘to retain that title, behave 
well.” : 

Prophetic words! The great man was van 
quished. All the foreign kings to whom he had 
been a terror, hastened to see ** how the old lion 
would die.” He fell. The kings created by 
him fell with him except Bernadotte. Murat 
made one more attempt to regain his beautiful 
kingdom of Naples. He marched towards it, 
crying as of old, ‘* Vire Napoleon.”—But it 
would not do. Napoleon's prophecy was accom 
plished. Obliged to abandon Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, and even Florence, Murat made one 
last. desperate effort at Waterloo. Even then he 
thought himself fortunate to be able to escape 
safe and sound on After 
misfortunes, Joachim Murat 


was thrown into prison, and condemned to death. 


the banks of Canna. 
various losses and 


, On the fatal morning, twelve soldiers presented 


themselves before his prison. He was led 


“ Soldiers,” cried he, “ aim at my heart.”—he 


out. 


fell holding in his hands the portraits of his wife 
and two children. 

So perished, at the age of 45, this extraordi- 
nary man. 
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MISCHL YAW WY, 


OLD MRS. GREEN. 


One day, when Lucy sat at work in the parlor , 
with her mamma, she heard the door bell ring. 


Now, as it happened, she had just become inter- 
ested in a story to which she was listening, so 
that the tinkle of the bell proved no welcome 
sound. 

** Oh dear !” said she, “ there’s always some- 
body coming, just as we get nicely fixed at work. 
I wish folks would stay away !” 

““ Why Lucy!” was all her mamma had time 
to say, before two visitors were ushered in.— 


While they were seating themselves, Lucy said ° 


to herself, * I wish mamma wouldn’t keep saying, 
‘Why Lucy!’ forever and ever. It is very dis- 
agreeable.” The two ladies went on talking 


with her mamma, while Lucy sat at the farther. 


est possible distance, looking very unamiable, 
and continually wishing they would make haste 
to depart. 

““What a silly old woman Mrs. Lane is,” 
thought she ; “* how she twists up her lips when 
she speaks. And as for Mrs. Green, why, she 
always looks like Time in the Primer; I wonder 
how old she is? ninety-nine I dare say!” 

“Is this your little girl?” asked Mrs. Lane, 
turning that momeut to look at Lucy. 

Her mamma answered at once, and called 


Lucy to come and speak to the ladies. Now, 


as Lucy still felt very much displeased, she also 


felt unloving ; so she came fogward with a very 
forbidding expression upon her face, and without 
offering her hand. Mrs. Lane, perceiving this, 
merely said a few words to the little girl, but as 
Mrs. Green’s eyes were rather dim, she saw 
nothing unlovely in Lucy, and after giving her a 
warm embrace, and saying, ‘* Dear child! how 
much she is like her father!” she put her hand 
into her bag, as if in search of something. Now 
Mrs. Green was one of those good people, who, 
if their eyes were ever so bright, never seem to 
see any faults in those with whom they meet ; so 
it was no wondcr that on this oceasion, it did not 
eccur to her that Lucy was not the personifica- 
tion of a good temper. But I said that Mrs. 
Green was looking for something in her bag; that 
great brown bag of hers, which was such a favor- 
ite with all who knew any thing about it! Lucy, 
still feeling morose and discontented, stood look- 
ing on. 

“* What a great clumsy bag that is!” thought 
she. “ She might as well sow up the skirts of 
one of her own dresses, and carry it about with 
her!” ; 

Just at this moment, out came the hand, and 
in the hand there was a book—a new book, with 
an inviting title printed upon the outside in gilt 
letters, as Lucy's quick eye instantly perceived. 

“This is a little book which I have brought 
* Although 
I have not seen you since you were a little girl, 
I love you for the sake of your dear father, and 


for you, my dear,” said Mrs. Green. 


I hope,” she added, gently laying her hand upon 
Lucy's arm, “ that you will be like him.” 

Poor Lucy! She hardly knew where to hide 
her blushing face. ‘To receive this book, the very 
book which she had long desired to possess from 
a person whom she had secretly despised! Be- 
sides, her love to lier father was very strong ; 
and though it was several months since that sad 


‘ her mamma remained silent. 


= ne 


: day when her mamma told her that he was in his 


grave, she felt her heart drawn towards those who 


» remembered and spoke of him, and so, in spite 


of herself, she must begin now to love Mrs. Green 


Se 


: But we gaze not long, for the season of youth 


—* old Mrs. Green, who always looked like | 


Time in the Primer!’ She tried, as well as she 
could, to thank the kind old lady, and then went 
quickly back to her seat. She felt very uncom. 
fortable. Itis so mortifying to receive a favor 
from a person one has injured? What a pity 
Lucy had been so foolish. Lucy thought so her- 


self; but while she sat intently holding the book 


in her hand, the ladies rose to go, and she was 
left alone again with her mamma. 
She expected to receive a reproof from her, 


- and on the whole, rather wished that her mother 
But : 


would say something about the matter. 
Lucy grew more 
and more uncomfortable, and at lasta great tear 
fell upon the bright gilt letters of her book, and 


; then another and another. 


Her mamma laid aside her work, and said 
gently, ‘* Come to me a few moments, my dear.” 

Lucy went, and leaned her head upon her 
mother’s shoulder, weeping silently for some 
minutes. 

‘* Mamma, you don’t know how ashamed I 
am,” she said atlast. ‘I felt as cross as I could 
when those ladies came in, and | kept looking 
at them spitefully as if they were two of tlre worst 
And I did not try to be 
glad to see them, and when old Mrs. Green tried 
to kiss me, I held back as far as I could, and she 
had almost to get up from her seat?” 

*“ Well, my dear, and what then ?” 

‘Why then, mamma, when she spoke so kind- 
ly and gave me this nice book, I felt ashamed ; 


people in the world. 


but at first I had a great mind not to love her 
because I felt so ill-natured. But after I went 
and sat down by the window, I thought it over 


; and over, and could’t help crying to think how 


wicked I had been. Iam going to punish my. 
self, mamma; I want you to put this book away 
where I cannot get it, and not let me have it to 
read, till I learn not to feel cross when visitors 
come in and interrupt us. Is not that a good 


way ?"—Youth’s Companion. 


“ONE AND TWENTY.” 

Wirt youth no period is looked forward to with 
so much impatience, as the hour which shall end 
our minority—with manhood, none is looked back 
to with so much regret. Freedom appears to a 
young man as the brightest star in the firmament 
of his existence, and is never lost sight of until 
the goal for which he has been so long travelling, 
is reached. When the mind and the spirit are 
young, the season of manhood is reflected with 
a brightness from the future, which nothing can 
dim but its own cold reality. The busy world is 
stretched out before our boy-hood like the exhibi-. 
tion of mechanical automata—we behold the 
merchant accumulating wealth, the scholar plant- 
ing his foot upon the summit of the temple of 
fame, the warrior twining his brow with the lau. 
rel wreath, and we yearn to struggle with them 
for supremacy. In the distance we sce nothing 
but the most prominent part of the picture, which 
is success—the anguish of disappointment and 
defeat is hidden from our view ; we see not the 
pale cheek of neglected merit, or the broken spirit 


of unfortunate genius, or the sufferings of worth. 


, grave. 


, 
2 


passes away like a moon’s beam from the still 


water ; or like a dew drop from a rose in June, 
or an hour in the circle of friendship. Youth 
passed away, and we find ourselves in the midst 
of that great theatre upon which we have so long 
gazed with interest—the paternal bands, whicl 
in binding have upheld us, are broken, and we 
step into the crowd with no guide but our con- 
science to carry us through the intricate windings 
of the path of human life. ‘The beauties of the 
perspective have vanished——the 
wealth has furrowed his cheek, the acquirements 


merchant's 


of the scholar were purchased at the price of his 
health; and the garland of the conquerer is fast- 
ened upon his brow with a thorn, the rankling 
of which shall give him no rest on this side of the 
Disappointment damps the ardor of our 
first setting out, and misfortunes follows closely in 
our path to finish the work and close our career. 
How often amid the cares and troubles of man- 
hood do we look back to the sunny spot on our 
memory, the season of our youth; and how often 
does a wish recall it escape from the bosom of 
those who once prayed it away. From this feel- 
ing we do not believe that living man was ever 
It is twined around the very soul; it 
is incorporated in our very nature and will eling 


exempt. 


to us, even when reason itself has passed away. 
And although the period when parental enthral- 
ment is bhoken, and when the law acknowledges 
the intellect to be full grown, may at the time be 
considered one of rejoicing, yet after-life will 
hang around it the emblems of sorrow, while it is 
hallowed as the last bright hour of a happy 
youth. 


A POLISH HEROINE. 

Tue young countess Plater was imbued with 
that devoted love of freedom which inspires no 
ble actions. She could not, woman as she was, 
remain an inglorious and unresisting victim of 
wrongs inflicted upon her country. High born, 
accomplished and beloved, her hand was sought 
by a Russian General. We extract this incident 
in her life : 

‘« Mademoiselle, I come to offer you my hand.” 

“ Sir, I refuse it,” dryly answered Emily. 

He was far from expecting suchan answer and 
felt somewhat abashed. He did not, however, 
give up, but returning to the subject continued 

* But think of my rank, Countess, and the 
favor which I enjoy with the Experor.” 

** Tam fully aware of the honor youcondescend 
to bestow upon your choice, but—” 

* Well—but—” 

* ‘The thing is impossible.” 

Impossible!” muttered the disappointed Gen 
eral. ‘* Am Iso unfortunate as to have incurred 
your aversion /” 

** I do not hate you personally.” 

* Is the disproportion in our ages an objection 

* The husband should always be older than 
the wife ?” 

“ It is exactly what I think myself Perhaps 
your heart—” 

It is perfectly free.” 

You can never find a better choice.” 

I do not deny it.” 

Then nothing is in the way—” 

“ 


Tama daughter of Poland.” 


Before the revolution broke out, the Countess 
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travelled much for the purpose of fanning the | 
embers of patriotism and kindling the fire of | 
Liberty. When the shock of war came, raising 
a troop of her kinsmen and tenants, she repaired to 
the frontier and was soon gallantly engaged with 
the hosts of Russia. Overborne by numbers at 
one point, she sought other fields of danger; and 
finally, when all was lost, after passing through ; 
many perils and during every privation, Emily ; 
Plater died in the 26th year of her age, at the 
cottage of a peasant, where she was secretly pro- 
tected from the vengeance of Russia.—Albany 
Journal. 





TRUE PROSPERITY. 
You talk of the prosperity of your city. 


er 


I know 
but one true prosperity. Does the human soul grow 
and prosper here? Do not point me to your thronged 
streets. Lask who throng them ? Itis a low-minded, 
self-secking, gold-worshiping, man-despising crowd, 
which I see rushing through them? Do I meet in ; 
them under the female form the gaily decked 
prostitute, or the idle wasteful aimless women of } 


fashion? Do I meet the young man, showing off 
lis pretty person as the perfection of nature’s works, 


wasting his golden hours in dissipation and sloth, > 
ond beartng in lis countenance and gaze the mark 
of a profligate? Do I meet a grasping multitude, ’ 
secking to thrive by concealments and fraud? An 
anxious multitude, driven by fear of want to doubt. 
ful means of gan? An unfeeling multitude, caring 
nothing for others, if they may themselves prosper 
or enjoy.—In the neighborhood of your comfortable 
or splendid dwellings are there abodes of squallid } 
misery, or reckless crime, of bestial intemperance, 
of half fumished children, of profaneness, dissolute- 
ness, of temptation for thoughtless youth? And 
are these multiplying with your prosperity, and 
eutstrippmg and neutralizing the influence of truth 
and virtue? ‘Then your prosperity is a vain show. 
Its true use is to make a better people. 

The glory and happiness of a city consists not in 
the number, but the character of its population.— 


OF all the fine arts in a city, the grandest is the art 


of forming noble specimens of humanity. The 
costliest productions of our manufactures are cheap 
compared with a wise and good human being. <A 


city, Which should practically adopt the principle, 
that man is worth more than wealth or show, would 
place it at the head of the cities. A city in which 
teu should be trained worthy of the name, would 


heeome the metropolis of the earth.— Dr. Channing. 





SWEARING OUT OF JAIL.—A NEW PLAN. 

In a village down somewhere a“ bankrupt” 
Was Hoprisoned because he couldn't pay his debts. 
It was customary with a certain clergyman to 
visit the prisoners once or twice a weck and grive 
them advice and instruction. It so happened 
that on the day after the debtor was imprisoned 
the clergyman visited the jail, and his attention 
Was arrested by the vociferous language of some 
person in an adjoining ecll venting the most hor- 
rid impreeations and blasphemies. The good 
ian instantly hurried to the scene of confusion, 
Where he beheld an individual standing on an 
old stool in a corner, ripping and swearing whole. 
sale oaths at the walls, grates, floor and dvor of 
the jail, his fellow 


around hom 


prisoners, and every thing 


The minister approache d the debtor 
and said to him 


ras yon do; why will vou doit? 


; fifteen. 
> hardest !"—N. O. Picayune. 


; stand by this word humbug ?” The lady hesitated. 
> “7 must insist, madam,” said the barrister, antici- 


‘ Frioud, itas ve ry wrong toy habit of getting drunk, it 





« Because,” replied the prisoner, * I’ve under- ; 
stood that a man may swear out of prison in - 
thirty days, and I want to see if I can’t do it in” 
I'm going to set up all night and do my 





A LAWYER “ HUMBUGGED.” 
An intelligent female witness having been perplexed 
hy a barrister in a long cross examination, happen- 


am,” said the man of law, “ you must not talk 
unintelligibly: what is the court and jury to under- 


eee 


pating a victory, “ that you proceed no further until : 
you state plainly and openly what you mean by | 
humbug.” ‘ Why then, sir,” returned the lady, 
“I don’t know the better to explain my meaning | 


than by saying, if I meet a company of persons who ‘ 
were strangers to you, and should tell that when ; 
they saw you they might prepare to meet a remark. ; 
ably handsome, gentcel, agreeable-looking man— - 
that would be a humbug.” 





A GEM. 
We never read the following without feeling 


, 20 per cent improved by it: 


“ 'T'wo neighbors met, one of them was exceed- 
ingly rich, and the other in moderate circum- 
stances. The latter began to congratulate the 
former on his great possessions, and the happiness 
which he must enjoy, and ended in contrasting it 
with his own condition. 

“* My friend,” said the rich man, ** will you 


) allow me to ask you one question ?” 


“ Certainly, sir.” 

* Would you be willing to take my property 
and take the whole care of it for your boarding 
and clothing ?” 

** No, indeed.” 

** Well that’s all I get.” 





A Rare Specimen Conrent.—The New 
Monthly Magazine relates that the captain of a 
whale-ship, in allusion to the severe climate and 
various privations suffered by the inhabitants of 
Spitzbergen, told one of them that he sincerely 
pitied the miserable life to which he was con- 
demned. ‘ Miserable!" exclaimed philosophic 
savage; ‘ I have always hada fish-bone through 
my nose and plenty of train-oil to drink; what 
more could I possibly desire ?” 


oF 


Taxinec 1r Coot.—A couple of friends were 
riding outlately, near N. Orleans, when the horse 
driven by one of them became a little independent 
and dashed off at a great rate, defying every effort 
to control him. 


* This is a good case,” said the 


one driving; “I can’t begin to hold him; just 
help me, will you?” “QO, never mind,” said the 
other very complacently, I dare say we can ride 


as fast as the horse can run!” 


A Rivinc Hasir.—A gentleman, who very 
frequently went to take an airing on horseback, 
was observed always to come drunk, 


although he was never known to be intoxicated 


home 


with liquor at anyother time; whereupona friend 
of his archly observed, that “ althongh he had a 


, it was only his riding 


habit” ’ 


Neen eee ————— 


¢ lett at rest 24 hours. 
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Esper Ros.—Gather the elderberries when quite ripe, 
put them into a stone jar, tie a bladder or paper over the 
top, and place the jar in a pan of water; let it boil till the 


‘ berries are very soft; strain them through a coarse cloth, 


and to every pint of juice allow halfa pound of good 
brown sugar; pnt it into a preserving pan, stir it, and 


> when it boils, take off the scum, and let it boil for one hour. 


To ceive [ron THe Warréness or Sitver.—To nitric 
acid, diluted with an equal quantity of water, add as much 
mercury as the acid will desolve; then add to the solution 


. three or four times as much water, and having given the 
: ing, in replying, to use the term humbug. “ Mad. ° 


iron acoat of copper, as directed in the above experiment, 
brush it over in the same manner with the diluted nitrate 
of mercury; its appearance will be equal, if not superior 
to that of real silver. In this manner any common or 
rough iron work may be apparently silvered at @ most 
insignificant expense. 

‘To Mak GOOD SHINING BLack Inx.—Take 2 oz. nut-galls 


: in coarse powder, 1 oz. logwood in thin chips, 1 oz. sul 


phate of iron, 3-4 0z. of loaf sugar. Boil the galls and log- 
wood together in 3 pints of water till the quantity ts 
reduced to one half. Then the liquor must be strained 
through flannel into a propet vessel, and the remainder of 
the ingredients added to it. ‘The mixture is then to be 
stirred till the whole is dissolved; after which it must be 
The ink may then be decanted from 
the gross sediment, and must be preserved in a glass bottle 
well corked. 

Hoorine Coven.—Take 10 grains Cochineal finely pul 
verized, and 1 scruple Salts of Tartar, add to this 1 gil) hot 
water, and sweetened with Loaf Sugar. Give to a child 
two years old a tea-spoonful three umes a day, and in 
proportion according to age. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

E. L. Sheffield, Ms. $1.00; P.M. East Bethel, Vt. 32,00; 
P. M. East Canisteo, N. Y. 31,00; P. B. Ainsterdam, N. Y. 
$1,00; D.C. Bast Randolph, Vt. $1,00; B. H. Burlington 
Flats, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. Elizabethtown, N. Y. $1,006; 
8. B. Glover, Vt. $1,00; O. B. Tunckhannock, Pa. 31,00; 
L.. D. W. Perry Centre, N. Y. 81,00; M. B. V. Waterviiet 
Centre, N. Y. $2.00; 8. 1. M. New-York, $1,00; P. M. 
Williamsborough, Ms. $2,00; 8. O.C. Windsor, Vt. $1,00; 
Hi. G. B. Monroe, Ms. 31,00; P. M. West Farmington, 
N. Y¥. $2,00; G. D. G. Sing Sing, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Nor- 
field, Ct. 81.00; 8. A. ©. Alexander, N. Y. 31,00; ©. J. 1. 
Perryville, N. ¥. $1,00; J.0. R. West Poultney, Vt. 82.00; 
F. W. Monroe Works, N. Y¥. 31.00; R. 8. N. MeLean, 


N.Y. $1,00; P. BOB. North Haverhill, N. 181,00; A. MOH, 


Albany, N. ¥. 81,00; N.G.S. Norway, N.Y. 81,00; P.M. 
Falls Village, Ct. 2,00; H. H. Valatie, N. YV. 82,00; 
B. Vv. VV. Dix, N. ¥. 81,00; W.TR. Waterbury, Vt. 81,00: 
M. C. Collinsville, No Y. 31,00; P. M. Cambridge, Vt. 


. 85,00; L. B. Lee, Ms. 31,00; R. EL. J. Richmond, Va. $1,00; 


P M. Brand tron Works, R. 1. 33,00; G.R. Norway, N.Y. 
$1.00; J. M. D. New London, N. H. $2,00; L. C. W. 
Cheshire, Ms. 31,00; HE. B. Lebanon, N. Y. 21,00; P.M. 
Girls Flats, N. Y. $2.00; G. W. 8. Gayhead, N.Y. $1,00; 
S.C. W. Whitney's Valley, N. Y. $4.00; G. 5. Mi Ver 
non, O. $1.00; TH. &. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. 81,00; 8. 8. Fast 
Franklin, N. Y. 81,00; P. M. Barlville, N.Y. 5,00; P. 8. 
Pratts Hollow, N. Y. $1.00; H. H. Millville, Ms. $1,00; 
P. M. Newton's Corners N.Y. 81,00; L. A. 8. Guilford, 
N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Half Moon, N. Y. 82,00. 


flarried, 

In this city, on Sunday, the Mth inst. by the Rev. Mr 
Crawford, Mr. Martin W. Wheeler, of New-York, to Miss 
Caroline Ken per, of this etty. 

In Utica, on the Bth inst. Rev. Dr. Eliphatet Nott, Pres 
ident of Union College, Schenectady, to Miss Urania E. 
Sheldon, Principal of the Utica Female Seminary. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, Mr. Charles 
EB. Whitney, to Miss Louisa, ouly daughter of Col. John 
Sharts, all of Albany. 

In Claverack, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. R. Stuyter, 
Samuel Wilber, Esq. of Clifton Park, Saratoga Co. to Mrs. 
Margaret Suyder, of the former place. 


Wicy, 

In this city, on Monday evening, the 15th inst. Mrs 
Christina M. wite of Fadward Stoddard, in her 19th year 
The cireumstances under which she died were very afflie 
ting, and her loss will long be mourned by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. 


W hen the fairest of earth, lowly sinks to the tom 
Like aflowret cut down in ite brightest of bloom, 
When the noblest work from Nature's mould, 
In humble ruin dies mould’ ring and cold 
When the fairest creature trom God's right hand 
\nd the loftiest spirit trom heavenly land, 
Are forever gone—oh, what measure of wo, 
Is left for the fond ones that linger below. 
On the 17th inst. Charlies, son of Walter and Mary Mor 
ris, aged 5 months. ; 
On the 19th inst. Mr. Amos Monroe, aged 44 vears. 
On the Lith inst. Mr. John Kemper 
his age 
Ov the Mth inst. Warren, son of Henry and Jane Porter, 


in the Ssd year of 


in the oth vear of Ins ave 

At Stockport, on the f2th inst. Lydia Butler, in the 33d 
year ot her age 

At Syracuse, on the Sth inst) M re unin ¢ [ 
formerty of this city, aged 67 years 
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For the Rural ‘Riigeattert 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


‘Tere is a gloom upon my brow, 
A weight upon my heart ; 

My spirits droop, and falter now, 
My tears unbidden start. 


I am not now the gladsome thing 
I erst was wont to be, 

Gay dreams, alas! have taken wings, 
And left no trace, save misery. 

’T was not iny.wont in former years, 
To seek relief from thought, 

As 1 do now, in bitter tears, 
Some spell this change has wrought. 

I cannot force my trouble mind 
Back to its former tone, 

Wearied, I seek some spot to find, 
Where I may weep alone. 

Oh that the bright, and joyous past, 
Could come back at my call, 

Or else, 1 had thie power to cast 
Forgetfulness o’er all. 

Hudson, August, 1842. . 


For the Rural Repository. 


A LEAF FROM MY PRIV ATE “LITERARY 


MISCELLANY, 
“Tne lamp mast be replenished, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 
My shumbers—if I slumber—are notsleep, 
But a eontinuance of enduring thought, 
Which then [can resist not: in my heart 
There is a-vigil, ‘and these eyes but chose 
To Jook within: and yet L live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men.” 


Who has not felt it? aye, when the pale, dimmed 


Flickerings of the oil—bewasted lamp, 


Have scarcely served the o’erstrained, aching eye, 


To gather the deeply hidden teachings 
Of the mystic page ;—whose all-absorbing 
Interest hath bent the form upon it, 


rils 


mae 


Long, lasting, sleepless hours, till those vis 
All-iinbroken have passed the midnight time, 
Whose moments separate the day that was 
From that which is to come—has it not seemed, 
That it were far better the struggling flame 
Shoukl be replenished? To pursue the theme, 
Nor make the 
To slumber 


vain attempt to yield awhile 
—nature’s soft and gévtle nurse ;— 
When there is within the hearts heated cell, 
That ever—restless spark which renders sleep 
Buta mere sad mockery of itself, 

And agent of our never—dying thought ?— 
But no! I may notask it! no, for now 

I know full well 

That thongh indeed invsuch outward aspect, 


I do- remember me, 


As nature’s moulding hath on us bestowed, 
There is a semblance: yet, can F but feel 
That since among the beings that fill up 
The scheme of life, my spirit scarce hath held 
€onfiding converse with the 
Nor oft hath fonnd in all the 


Of man’s ambition, or his thirst for gain, 


souls of men: 


various plans 


Onelit to my alien taste congenial quite, 
Circumstances, which e’er around us pour, 
Undisecerting, unresisting mertals, 

Fling theit meshy web, 


and compell our steps, 


Have unmade me, or.nade me what 1 am. 


And when, anon, at the still midnieht hour 


Mine eyes have closed upon the tedious ta! 


. The young, 


—Byron. 
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‘Phat still is written on life’s « daily page 

omy Yi look within” —oh! then the swelling tide 
Of all-resistless thought set in, with such 

; Enchanting sway, which, although it sapped 

, The life-spring from my vitals, and, too, the 

. Ruddiest drops that visited my heart— 
I felt my strong desire cling to, as if 
It feared to check the current or aside 
To turn it, lest its many bubbles fair, 
For which my avaricious spirit craved 
Might elude my grasp; and passed, return not.— 
And then I have bethought me how my joys, 
My sorrows, and. my passions, which, amidst 


, The creatures that sojourn around, make me 
° A stranger—being 
; At their joy, nor sympathy with their kind. 


, that had no gladness 


From my very youth, have I delighted 
To steal all-unmarked aside, and gaze 


. Upon this many coloured scene of life. 


And I have marked how, when along the paths 
So often trodden and which al! must tread, 
untried, and eager band have Sprung 
How different were the ways: by all pursued ; 


- How quite unlike the motives that did prompt; 
> How separate the goal that each would win. 


A class of mortals on the earth P’ve seen 

Who, while yet the blighting frosts of many 
Winters had not whitened round them, became 
Old; 
And still, not of such violence and strife, 
As was, or warlike contest do beget.— 


. Some have perished thus by much toil. outworn ;-— 
‘ Some at life’s empty pleasures have sickened ; 


Some by study the fatal dart have fixed; 
Some disease hath plucked; and some alone of 


’ Sheer weariness have died; while many by 
, Letting the stream of their young affections 


Waste itself in waterme a desert ;— 
From whose bosom eruel and false, aprung up 
Dark weeds of bitterness, the tears of wo— 

Have sealed the fount, and thus heart-broken died. 
And then there are others that still live on 

Even withering fiom their very youth; 

Nor find that boon which they so madly crave, 
Nor quench ambitions never-dying thirst. 

And they have fondly thought, aye, to the last 
Have 


Proved phantoms all, and fleeting e’er, as the 


thought, that tho’ these hopes have to others 


Meteor’s glare, they might win the prize which 
Few, none, have ever Wwon.— 

And yet among 
All these mortal creatures of existenre, 
Have I seemed a stranger ;—and as one that 
Was predestined m their midst to live, move— 
And yet, have not close communion with them. 
In my mind nature seems to haye mmgled 
Elements, passions and pare thoughts, so quite 


« Contending ’mongst themselves, without an end, 


Or osder, in painful chaos ; and so 
Apparently guided by the stérn hand 
Of unerring Destiny, that, without 
Knowing whence it leads, nor having power 
To guide—like the mercury’s tube, my soul 
At times doth feel the gush of joy come up, 
Then sink as quickly by some sudden change, 
Not knowing whence the cause of rise or fall, 
And then again my heart seems so bound up 
With ungovernable thinkings, which are 

Not allied to the common train of thought, 

Or deed of those around, that lam passed 

In scorn, as one whose misanthropic heart 
Leaned not tawards his race. And yet the charim 


That thought 


Wild and tumultuous 


sometimes deep and ste ady, and then 
—round me has thrown, 

I had not power to break, nor e’en to tell 
How ianch they wronged me, and how litte knew 


Of all the tender | ous inmy henrt; 


and some, too, who e’en ere then have diéd :— 


= . a a 
» Which, however mingled, o or inisapplied, 
> Or untimely in appearance, were still 


Enough to make me wretched oftentimes. 


Yes, tho’ without the power of using them 
Reciprocally with my kind, or feel 

Then flow harmonious or congenial, 

Yet not without her full soft affections 

Has nature left me: for oft have I thought 
How bitter was the pang to feel, that, midst 
The crowd and hum of men, I roam along, 
With none who bless, or none that, with kindred 


, Consciousness endured, would scarcely let fall 
: A tear, or smile the less. if k were not. 


But stay, 1 must think not all so wildly! 
For such thoughts, flowing too leng and darkly, 
May make my brain a still more whirling gulf, 
Of o’erwrought phantasy, and fire that will 
At last consume it. 

Yet F'll not complain : 
For it is that my youthful spirit was not 
Taught itself to curb, or tame’ that thus were 
The source and spring of my life embittered, 


: For should they even seek for sympathies ; 
> Since e’en the very thorns and pangs I feel, 
, Are but the fruit, sprung from the seeds, which my 
, Own hand hath planted. 


lora,. 
Brooklyn Collegiate Institute, July, 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
THE SABBATH BELL. 
BY HANS VAN CRBIVER. 
I-Ltove to hear the Sabbath bell, 
morning bright, 
When verdant fields-and blooming flowers greet 
every where the sight; 


when glows the 


Where robins wake the Jeafy groves with gay and 
joyous song 
And larks uprising from the gram their sweetest 


notes prolong. 


I love to: hear the Sabbath bell, it bids the weary. rest, 

It makes the sinking soul revive and calms the trou 
bled breast; 

And asit echoes ‘mong the hills and down the woody 
vale 

Methinks more pleasantly upon life’s rapid stream I 
sail. 

I love to hear the & 
Heaven 


Sabbath bell, it bids me thank kind 


For every enjoyment possessed and every blessing 
given; 

It warns me to prepare for death, toe dic oh! what 
delight 

If I among the saints in bliss may dwell a seraph 
bright. 


Cassville, August, 1842. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 
is PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Wm. B. Stoddard, 

TUE RURAL REPOSITORY will he devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
otber Saturday, in the Qu: arto form, every month embel- 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making In the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANCE. Persons remitting us $5,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Siz Copies; for 82,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Thirteen Copies ; tor $15,00, Twenty Copies; for 320,00, 
Twenty Fight C opies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. n order to save the time of writing the names 

on papers, we will se nd for 315,00, Twenty- Two Copies, 
and for 820,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of "7 
We have a few copics of the Ith, bth, ith, 16th, ith, 
and 18th volumes, and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
cap have as many copies of cither of the voluntes as they 
wish atthe same rate. 

ar No subseription received forlessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
vear, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

rePrPosT MASTERS, are authorised to remit subscrip 
tious for a paper, tree of expense 


